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THE FRENCH CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The early history of the French Canadians in New Eng- 
land is obscure. According to Rev. E. Hamon,* a con- 
siderable number had settled there before 1776, and some 
served in the American army during the Revolutionary 
War, receiving from Congress, in part payment for their 
services, grants of land in the vicinity of Lake Champlain. 
After the rebellion of 1837 many French Canadians 
sought refuge in the mountainous regions of northern and 
western Vermont. No statistics for this early period 
appear to be obtainable ; but it is probable that the popu- 
lation was small, and its growth for many years inappre- 
ciable. It was not until 1851 that the first French 
Catholic priest settled at Burlington, systematic efforts 
to organize and build up French parishes beginning soon 

* Les Canadiens-Franqais de la Nouvelle-Angleterre (Quebec, 1891). The 
book falls into two parts, the first being an elaborate discussion of the condition 
and prospects of the French Canadians in New England, and the second giving 
a detailed history of the various French Canadian parishes, with invaluable 
statistical data. A garbled and imperfect translation of the first part has been 
printed as an " anti-Catholic " tract. Father Hamon's volume, the work of an 
ardent but broad-minded Jesuit, has been a mine whose treasures later writers 
have repeatedly appropriated. 
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after, in 1853, with the elevation of Mgr. Louis de Goe's- 
briand to the bishopric of Vermont. 

The great movement of French Canadian emigration to 
New England began shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, the chief determining causes being the demand for 
labor created by the growth of manufactures, and the 
relatively high wages obtainable by comparatively un- 
skilled workmen. Before the enactment of the contract 
labor law, probably the larger part of the French Cana- 
dians came at the solicitation and under the charge of 
representatives of manufacturing corporations. Adver- 
tisements of various kinds, setting forth the advantages 
to be had in New England communities, were scattered 
widely over the Province of Quebec, and were re-enforced 
by the shrewd activity of the immigration agents. It is 
not surprising that, to the average Canadian habitant, the 
prospect should have appeared irresistibly attractive. His 
family was large, his farm remote, his life laborious. 
Taxes and parish charges pressed heavily upon him, albeit 
his faith in the supreme wisdom and need of the Church 
was little shaken. Taught by the Church that he who 
brought many children into the world did God service, the 
utter disparity between the number to be fed and clothed 
and the wherewithal to feed and clothe them became 
every year more apparent. To achieve even a meagre 
living was difficult : to do more was impossible. Yet he 
knew no other life, and was cut off, by situation, poverty, 
and ignorance, from nearly every opportunity for better- 
ment. 

But the assurance of steady employment, not laborious, 
and at wages which to many must have seemed almost 
fabulous, was a tangible and irresistible appeal. The fac- 
tory offered a place, not for himself alone, but also for his 
wife and older children. The more children he had, the 
larger the sum total of the family income. So the French 
Canadians began to come, at first in small parties of young 
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men and women, then by families and companies, then by 
hundreds and thousands. Those who came first, under 
contract, sent back enthusiastic accounts of the new 
country, together with drafts for more money than the 
family at home had ever seen. Others followed in larger 
numbers and likewise under contract; and they, too, 
found employment certain, living cheap, and the opportu- 
nity for saving considerable. The prohibition of further 
contracts with mill agents did not stop, though it some- 
what checked, the flow, those who came taking the 
chances, for a while not serious, of finding work, as their 
relatives and friends had found it before them. Such, in 
brief, with only unimportant variations in detail, is the 
history of the French Canadian immigration for every 
manufacturing centre in New England in which they are 
numerous. 

The presence of this large and increasing French Cana- 
dian element, its solidarity, and the fact that in certain 
manufacturing towns and in certain industries it has 
largely dispossessed not only the native American work- 
men, but the foreigners of other nationalities as well, have 
not failed to receive attention from many writers inter- 
ested in economic and social matters, and particularly 
from some who affect to see, in the increase of the foreign 
population, sure signs of moral and political decay. Un- 
fortunately for the purposes of scientific inquiry, any 
attempt at a thorough investigation of the subject is 
greatly hampered by the dearth of accurate statistical 
data. It may be said at once that, for the period prior to 
1890, reliable statistics, save at one point, are not to be 
had. Some incautious statements regarding the French 
Canadians, in the report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor for 1881, called forth a vigorous pro- 
test, and led to a public hearing, a full report of which 
forms part of the report of the Bureau for 1882. A large 
amount of interesting matter bearing on the condition of 
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the French Canadians in New England was presented at 
the hearing, together with more complete statistics than 
are available, so far as I know, elsewhere. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that entire accuracy or completeness was 
claimed for them ; while much of the data professedly rests 
on estimates. Father Hamon's book, though indispen- 
sable, deals almost wholly, so far as statistics go, with the 
ecclesiastical phases of the subject. Until 1890 the 
French Canadian population was not separately returned 
by the United States census. Canada, both English and 
French, and Newfoundland were combined for statistical 
purposes, as they still are in the statistics of immigration ; 
and since the English-speaking Canadian population in 
this country has for many years been large, and in 1890 
outnumbered the French Canadians more than two to one, 
comparisons or conclusions based upon the earlier census 
returns would be of little value. 

The best idea of the rapid growth of the French Cana- 
dian population between 1865 and 1890, and its wide dis- 
persion, is to be gathered from an examination of the list 
of French Catholic parishes, with the dates of their organi- 
zation. The following table shows the number of such 
parishes formed in each of the New England States for 
each of the years indicated, together with the number of 
mixed parishes in 1890.* Of the mixed parishes a large 
proportion are predominantly French. 

The distribution of parishes, as shown in the above 
table, corresponds roughly to the relative importance of 
the manufacturing interests of the different States. The 
figures, however, indicate some interesting conditions. No 

* The table is based on data given by Hamon, op. cit., pp. 181, 228, 232, 310, 
312, .346, 350, 361, 366, 3i)6, 400, 418, 422, 450. The parishes of Burlington and 
Swanton, Vt., organized in 1850 and 1856, respectively, are not included, nor 
twelve parishes in the Madawaska region of Northern Maine, composed almost 
entirely of Acadian French. The Acadian French, found chiefly in the ex- 
treme northern parts of Maine, along the New Brunswick border, appear not 
to have been greatly affected by the emigration from the Province of Que- 
bec, although French Canadians are doubtless numerous among them. 
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40 


8 


5 


15 


13 


5 


26 


21 


53 


13 


31 



Total. 



2 
6 
3 

7 
7 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
10 



74 



78 



152 



exclusively French parish was organized in Vermont be- 
tween 1872 and 1890, nor in Maine between 1872 and 
1888, although at the end of the period there were fifteen 
mixed parishes in the former State and six in the latter. 
The dispersion in Rhode Island seems to have been virtu- 
ally complete in 1882, although five mixed parishes were 
reported in 1890. Connecticut appears to have been reached 
last of all, the first French Canadian parish in that State 
not having been organized until 1880, at which date 
thirty-six parishes were in existence elsewhere in New 
England. The distinctive feature in Connecticut, how- 
ever, is the great preponderance of mixed parishes, 
indicating a population not yet largely massed in manu- 
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facturing centres or predominating over other classes of 
foreigners. Massachusetts and New Hampshire show the 
most steady growth, the greatest gains in the former 
State being from 1868 to 1877 and from 1883 to 1890. 
For all the States the years 1873-83 show the smallest 
proportional gains. It should be remembered, however, 
that a corresponding increase in the number of parishes in 
later years is not to be expected, the existing parishes, 
many of which had but small beginnings, growing in size 
and importance as the French Canadian population aug- 
mented. A number of places have more than one parish, 
among them Manchester and Nashua, N.H., Pawtucket, 
R.I., and Fall River, Worcester, Fitchburg, Holyoke, 
Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The relative rank of 
the States, as regards the number of parishes in 1890, is 
shown in the following table : — 

French Parishes. Mixed Parishes. Total. 

1. Massachusetts. 1. Connecticut. 1. Massachusetts. 

2. New Hampshire. 2. Vermont. 2. Connecticut. 

3. Rhode Island. ( 3. New Hampshire. 3. New Hampshire. 

4. Vermont. ( 4. Massachusetts. 4. Vermont. 

( 5. Connecticut. 5. Maine. 5. Rhode Island. 

1 6. Maine. 6. Rhode Island. 6. Maine. 

As has been said, an enumeration of the French Cana- 
dian population of the United States was first attempted 
in the census of 1890. The returns showed 537,298 
French Canadians in the United States, of whom 331,804 
were in New England. That the emigration from Canada 
to this country is by no means predominantly French 
appears from the fact that the latter constitute but 31.59 
per cent, of the whole number of persons of Canadian 
extraction reported by the census. The French population 
of Canada, according to the Canadian census of 1891, was 
1,404,974,* or 29.07 per cent, of the total population of the 

* Objections were made to this figure, and the census does not claim entire 
accuracy for the enumeration. 
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Dominion. As compared, therefore, with the French 
Canadian population at home, the number who have come 
to the United States is remarkably large. How large it 
is in comparison with the total population of the New 
England States, however, may be seen from the following 
table : — 

Total Population. French Canadian 

Maine 661,086 38,556 

New Hampshire 376,530 48,470 

Vermont 332,422 32,291 

Massachusetts 2,239,943 152,891 

Rhode Island 345,506 34,775 

Connecticut 746,258 24,821 



Total 4,701,745 331,804 

These figures show a French Canadian population of a 
fraction more than 7 per cent, of the total population of 
New England. In two States only, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, is it as high as 10 per cent. A comparison 
with the total foreign-born population gives the following 
results (the French Canadian column giving the numbers 
of those having one or both parents foreign-born) : — - 

Total 
Foreign-born. 

Maine 150,713 

New Hampshire 121,101 

Vermont 104,337 

Massachusetts 1,253,926 

Rhode Island 199,969 

Connecticut 374,714 

Total 2,204,760 324,446 14.71 

In this table, as in the preceding, the smallness of 
the result is significant. Not only are the French Cana- 
dians as yet but a small part of the total population of 
New England, but they form only a trifle more than one- 
seventh of the total foreign-born population. Relatively 
either to the total population or to the whole number of 
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the foreign-born, it is clear that the French Canadian 
" invasion " of New England has as yet attained but very- 
moderate proportions. The dangers attending the pres- 
ence among us of this class of foreigners, if dangers there 
are, must apparently be ascribed to other causes than 
either their absolute or their relative numbers. 

Quite the largest part of the French Canadian popula- 
tion is to be found grouped together in cities and towns. 
Drawn to the manufacturing centres at the beginning by 
the influences already referred to, and finding there em- 
ployment not only steady and remunerative, but also in 
agreeable contrast to their former occupations in Canada, 
they have continued to mass themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of factories and mills, and show as yet little ten- 
dency to spread themselves widely over the country. 
Comparatively few are to be found along the seashore or 
among the mountains. Other forces, also, have operated 
to keep them together, among which their strong attach- 
ment to their religion, and their essentially social nature, 
are, perhaps, the most prominent. Taking the six New 
England States as a whole, the largest proportion of 
French Canadians will be found in the smaller manufact- 
uring towns, in a number of which they comprise almost 
the whole of the foreign element. It is to be regretted 
that data for a satisfactory determination of the numbers 
and growth of this urban population are not obtainable. 
In the three tables following are presented figures which 
will serve for purposes of practical comparison, although 
but one of them (the second) rests on such data that 
statistical accuracy can be claimed. The first table gives 
the French Canadian population of twenty-nine cities and 
towns, from data collected by Mr. F. Gagnon, editor of 
Le. Travailleur, a French paper published at Worcester, 
Mass., and presented at the hearing given by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1881, already 
referred to. The localities selected were, according to Mr. 
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Gagnon, those " where Canadians are to be found in great 
numbers." * 



Places. 
Maine. 

Biddeford . . 

Lewiston . . 

Waterville 
New Hampshire. 

Great Falls . 

Nashua . . 

Rochester . . 
Massachusetts. 

Fall River . 

Fitchburg 

Gardner . . 

Haverhill . . 

Holyoke . . 

Hudson . . 

Indian Orchard 

Lawrence . . 

Manchaug 



Population. 

6,500 
5,000 
1,625 

2,500 

3,000 

600 

11,000 

400 

766 
3,200 
6,500 

450 
1,653 
3,500 
1,047 



Places. 
Massachusetts,— 

Millbury . 

New Bedford 

Northampton 

North Brookfield 

Southbridge 

Spencer 

Webster 

Worcester 
Rhode Island. 

Manville . 

Woonsocket 
Connecticut. 

Baltic . . 

Grosvenordale 

Meriden 

Putnam 



Population, 
continued. 



Total 81,153 



1,300 
1,200 
1,360 
800 
3,100 
3,450 
2,400 
4,327 

1,400 
7,000 

1,925 
2,400 
1,150 
1,600 



It will be noted that Vermont does not appear in the 
above table. 

The next table gives the French Canadian population 



Population. 
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14,081 



Places. 

Maine. 

Portland . . . 

New Hampshire. 
Manchester . . 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 2,623 

Brockton 499 

Cambridge .... 1,923 

Chelsea 92 

Fall River .... 18,585 

Haverhill 3,098 

Holyoke 9,530 

Lawrence .... 4,548 

Lowell 15,332 

Lynn 1,302 



Places. 

Massachusetts,— 
New Bedford 
Salem . . 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Taunton . 
Worcester 

Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket 
Providence 

Connecticut. 
Bridgeport 
Hartford . 
New Haven 
Waterbury 



Population. 

continued. 

4,976 
3,462 
535 
3,490 
1,875 
7,413 

2.0S9 
2,638 

431 

561 

315 

1,567 



Total 101,226 



* Thirteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
(1882), p. 18. 
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of cities of 25,000 inhabitants or over, according to the 
census of 1890.* Statistics for places of less than 25,000 
inhabitants are not given by the census. 

The figures in the third table, showing the estimated 
French Canadian population of thirty-seven cities and 
towns in 1897, were secured by means of circular letters 



Places. 


Popiclation. 


Places. 


Population 


Maine. 




Massachusetts, — cont 


nued. 


Biddeford . . 


. . 10,000 


Lowell .... 


. . 21,500 


Brewer . . . 


. . 250 


New Bedford 


. . 15,000 


Brunswick . . 


. . 2,500 


North Adams . 


. . 5,000 


Fairfield . . . 


. . 600 


Northampton 


. . 1,800 


Lewiston . . . 


. . 10,960 


Southbridge . . 


. . 5,500 


Saco .... 


. . 1,000 


Spencer . . . 


. . 4,000 


Waterville . . 


. . 3,500 


Springfield . . 


. . 5,600 


New Hampshire. 




Taunton . . . 


. . 1,500 


Manchester . . 


. . 18,000 


Waltham . . . 


. . 1,000 


Nashua . . . 


. . 8,000 


Woburn . . . 


. . 500 


Vermont. 




Worcester . . 


. . 13,000 


Burlington . . 


. . 5,000 


Rhode Island. 




Rutland . . . 


. . 1,500 


Central Falls 


. . 5,000 


Winooski Falls . 


. . 2,900 


Manville . . . 


. . 4,000 


Massachusetts. 




Pawtucket . . 


. . 4,800 


Boston .... 


. . 3,200 


Woonsocket . . 


. . 16,000 


Brockton . . . 


. . 800 


Connecticut. 




Fall River . . 


. . 30,000 


Bridgeport . . 


. . 800 


Fitchburg . . 


. . 6,000 


Hartford . . . 


. . 1,500 


Holyoke . . . 


. . 15,000 


New Haven . . 


. . 1,200 


Leominster . . 


. . 1,250 


Waterbnry . . 


. . 3,500 







of inquiry addressed to local officials, prominent French 
Canadian citizens, and parish priests. The list is, of 
course, incomplete, many of the officials addressed being 
either unable or unwilling to give the information desired. 
With few exceptions, however, the replies received from 
French Canadian correspondents were evidently the result 
of careful investigation. Where different returns were 
received from the same locality, the lowest figures have 

* Compiled from Tables 52, 55, 56, 61, and 62 of the Report on Population, 
Part I, 
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been taken. Most, if not all, of the returns rest, doubt- 
less, upon estimates rather than careful enumeration. As 
the table stands, however, it is probably a fairly correct 
exhibit of the French Canadian population of the places 
named at the present time. 

From the foregoing tables it appears that in 1890 less 
than a third of the French Canadians in New England 
were found in places of 25,000 population or over, and 
that, of the number so grouped, 74,465, or nearly three- 
fourths, were found in the seven cities of Manchester, Fall 
River, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, and 
Worcester. Portland, Brockton, Chelsea, and Somerville 
had no important French element; nor had any of the 
large Connecticut cities except Waterbury. In Boston 
the French were less than 1 per cent, of the foreign-born 
population in 1890. For the whole of the United States 
in the same year the French Canadians having one or 
both parents foreign-born formed .82 per cent, of the 
whole number of foreign-born. These figures seem to 
confirm the view that it is not the large cities, as such, 
that attract this class of foreigners, but the manufactur- 
ing centres, and particularly those mainly given over to 
the textile industries. Whether at the present time the 
proportionate numbers in the smaller places are as great as 
they were in 1890 is, perhaps, less certain. Of the 231,- 
660 reported from thirty-seven places in 1897, 97,760, or 
42.15 per cent., were in cities and towns which in 1890 
had less than 25,000 population each. It should be noted, 
however, that nine cities, with a French Canadian popula- 
tion of 17,859, which appear in the table for 1890, made 
no report in 1897. 

How far the data at hand will justify any very positive 
conclusions as to the growth of the French Canadian pop- 
ulation, especially at the present time, is not entirely 
clear. Some light will be thrown upon the matter by 
combining in one exhibit the places from which returns 
are available for 1890 and 1897. 
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French Canadian French Canadian 

Population, 1890. Population, 1897. 

Manchester, N.H 14,081 18,000 

Boston, Mass 2,623 3,200 

Brockton, Mass 499 800 

Fall River, Mass 18,585 30,000 

Holyoke, Mass 9,530 15,000 

Lowell, Mass 15,332 21,500 

New Bedford, Mass 4,976 15,000 

Springfield, Mass 3,490 5,600 

Taunton, Mass 1,875 1,500 

Worcester, Mass 7,413 13,000 

Pawtucket, R.I 2,089 4,800 

Bridgeport, Conn 431 800 

Hartford, Conn 561 1,500 

New Haven, Conn 315 1,200 

Waterbury, Conn 1,567 3,500 



Total 83,367 135,400 

The fifteen cities in the table just presented show a 
gain of 52,033, or 62.41 per cent., between 1890 and 1897. 
Making liberal allowance for overestimates in the figures 
for the latter year, the indication for these localities is of an 
extraordinary increase. Moreover, not only is the strong 
disposition of the French Canadians to congregate in the 
industrial centres clearly shown, but it is also apparent 
that the larger populations grow the fastest. Manchester, 
Lewiston, Fall River, Lowell, Holyoke, New Bedford, and 
Worcester are familiar names in the Province of Quebec. 
They stand for the greatest achievements of the race in 
the United States, the longest steps toward the realization 
of that greater New France of which some have dreamed ; 
and they naturally attract to themselves the largest pro- 
portion of the immigrants who now come. So it has been 
in the past, and so it is still. 

Nothing is more common in communities where the 
French Canadians are numerous than to hear it asserted 
with positiveness that they are multiplying with great 
rapidity, the natural fecundity of the race, together 
with more favorable conditions for survival in New Eng- 
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land than in the Province of Quebec, being adduced as 
proofs. There can, I think, be no doubt that for a number 
of years the French Canadian population among us grew 
apace. While the immigration was at its height, from 
1875 to 1890, those who came were numbered by thou- 
sands ; and, as they took possession of one locality after 
another, and year by year waxed greater rather than less, 
it may well have seemed to some that the movement 
thus inaugurated would before long sweep the most of 
French Canada into the lap of New England. In the 
early years this great addition to the population consisted, 
naturally, almost entirely of the foreign-born ; but, as the 
number of families increased, the natural growth of popu- 
lation began to make itself felt, so that, while the great 
majority of the French Canadians were still of foreign 
birth, the proportion of such rapidly decreased. Of the 
331,804 French Canadians in New England in 1890, 93,- 
459, or more than 28 per cent., were born in the United 
States. 

In my opinion, however, there is good reason for think- 
ing that the high rate at which, for a number of years, the 
French Canadian population of New England increased is 
no longer being maintained, and that the present growth 
presents no extraordinary features. The grounds for this 
opinion are mainly three. In the first place, immigration 
in the last few years has greatly declined. There can be 
no question that the current has ceased to flow strongly 
from the Province of Quebec to any part of the New Eng- 
land States. Solicited emigration, as has already been 
observed, has ceased altogether; and the labor market is 
well supplied. Ten or fifteen years ago the Grand 
Trunk, Maine Central, Boston & Maine, and Central 
Vermont Railroads handled the French Canadian traffic 
in carload lots : to-day, on these same lines, one meets 
occasional families or small parties. For the thirty-seven 
cities and towns from which reports were received in 
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1897, as shown in a preceding table, the total number of 
estimated annual arrivals in the last two or three years, 
taking the highest estimate in each case, was only 3,750 ; 
taking the lowest estimate in each case, 2,800. The an- 
nual arrivals at Fall River are given at from 200 to 500 
at Manchester, 300 to 500 ; Worcester, 200 ; Lowell, 300 
New Bedford, 400 in 1896 ; Holyoke, "a few hundreds" 
Pawtucket, 300 ; New Haven, 50 to 100 ; Springfield, 150 
to 200 ; Hartford, 25 to 50 ; North Adams, 500 in each of 
the years 1895 and 1896. Ten cities and towns, having in 
1897 an estimated French Canadian population of 13,350, 
report either " very few " arrivals or "none." Available 
data seem clearly to indicate that the French Canadian 
immigration has largely spent its force, and that for the 
immediate future, if not permanently, the volume will not 
be greater than might normally be looked for in view of 
the numbers already here and the nearness of Canada to 
the United States. 

In the second place, while the French Canadians are 
undoubtedly a prolific race, it is open to question whether 
the natural growth of population among them is notice- 
ably greater than among other races which form parts of 
our composite American stock. From time to time we 
are reminded of the extraordinary size of French Canadian 
families, with their twelve, fifteen, and twenty children. 
That such cases are not wholly exceptional in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec there is sufficient proof, but I fancy that 
one would have to search widely and carefully to find 
many such families in New England. It is true that the 
French Canadians marry young, and that the birth-rate is 
high ; but it is equally true that the death-rate, particularly 
among children under five years of age, is also high. No- 
where, indeed, does the law of the survival of the fittest 
work more obviously or more ruthlessly than among this 
very class of our foreign population. And there is no 
sufficient reason why it should not so work. As we shall 
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see later, neither the remuneration of the French Canadians 
nor yet their standard of living is higher than that of 
others in similar occupations. A majority of them, espe- 
cially in the larger manufacturing cities, live in crowded 
quarters, not seldom amid unfavorable sanitary and moral 
conditions. Precisely the same causes which operate to 
keep down the numbers of the lower class of laborers 
everywhere — lessened initial vitality due to excessive 
numbers, poor and insufficient food and clothing, bad air, 
disease, neglect — are active among the French Canadians; 
to which should be added, as a factor of some consequence, 
the widely prevalent use of tobacco among children of 
tender age. There is no need of argument to prove that 
the inherent vitality and permanent productiveness of a 
race are shown, not by the size of the birth-rate, but by 
the excess of births over deaths ; not by the number 
brought into the world, but by the number who come to 
maturity. Tested by this standard, it seems improbable 
that the French Canadians, if left to themselves, will ex- 
hibit a natural increase of population materially greater 
than that of other races similarly situated.* 

Thirdly, even though it were true that the French 
Canadians are more prolific than other races in the sense 
of showing a greater proportionate increase in the adult 
population, any such natural tendency among them would 
be likely to be checked to some extent by intermarriage 
with other nationalities. Now, while it is a fact that the 
French Canadians have been remarkably successful in 
preserving the purity of their blood, it is also the case that, 

*In an interesting article on " The Growth of the French Canadian Race in 
America," in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1896, Professor John Davidson has shown that the rate of in- 
crease of the French in Canada is not abnormal, and that " after the first year 
the proportion living at any given age varies little from the proportion among 
other Canadians." Taking the census decades from 1851 to 1891, only in the 
latter year was the average size of families greater in Quebec than the average 
for all Canada, and in both 1881 and 1891 it was considerably exceeded by the 
average in Prince Edward Island, where the French are comparatively few. 
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among those now in the United States, intermarriage with 
other racial stocks is not uncommon, and is, on the whole, 
increasing. On this point some interesting statistics were 
gathered by the census of 1890. A classification of the 
French Canadian population of New England, according 
as one or both parents were born in the United States, 
Canada, or some other foreign country, shows the follow- 
ing results : — 
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2,600 


200 


2,251 


580 


New Hampshire 


48,470 


44,853 


1,702 


374 


1,164 


377 


Vermont . . . 


32,291 


23,521 


4,968 


442 


2,854 


506 


Massachusetts . 


152,891 


136,412 


7,595 


1,906 


5,039 


1,939 


Rhode Island . 


34,775 


32,235 


1,097 


196 


893 


354 


Connecticut . . 


24,821 


22,592 


1,024 


261 


721 


223 


Total .... 


331,804 


292,538 


18,986 


3,379 


12,922 


3,979 



The table on page 261 shows the principal combinations 
of French Canadian and foreign parentage. 

These facts seem to show no invincible reluctance on 
the part of the French Canadians to marrying outside of 
their own race, notwithstanding the obstacles which lan- 
guage and religion throw in the way of such unions. Of 
the combinations shown in the preceding table, that of the 
French Canadians and the Irish seems the most remark- 
able and the one least to be expected. Whether an ex- 
planation is to be found in the identity of religious affilia- 
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F. C. and 
Canadian 
English. 


F. C. and 
Irish. 


F. C. and 
French. 


F. C. and 
English. 


F.C.and 
German. 


Maine .... 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont . . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . . 
Connecticut . . 


476 
342 
281 
1,129 
202 
94 


85 
143 
276 
1,209 
141 
188 


80 

105 

167 

538 

95 

93 


86 

76 

119 

503 

54 
49 


5 
21 
19 

78 
22 
26 


Total .... 


2,524 


2,042 


1,078 


887 


171 



tion is somewhat doubtful, the history of Catholic parishes 
of mixed French and Irish recording numerous instances 
of serious clashing between the two races. The small 
number of marriages between the French Canadians and 
Germans is, doubtless, due in part to the relatively small 
number of the latter in New England, the number being 
considerably larger in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, where the German population is more numer- 
ous. In general, it may be said that, while the French 
Canadians prefer to marry among their own people, mixed 
marriages are not infrequent, the English-speaking Cana- 
dians, Irish, French, and English being the foreign ele- 
ments with which alliances are most readily formed. 

What has been said justifies, I think, the conclusion 
that the maintenance among us of a distinct French Cana- 
dian element, largely of one common stock, is not to be 
looked for. The falling off of immigration, the absence of 
any unusual rate of natural increase, and the tendency to 
mixed marriages, all point in that direction. Partaking 
in as full measure as their circumstances allow of the 
opportunities and advantages of American life, the impulse 
to adopt American ways, and, in consecpuence, the Ameri- 
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can point of view, is not likely to be permanently resisted ; 
while the disposition to remain by themselves, natural 
enough in the early years of sojourn in a foreign land, is 
decidedly weakened by increased familiarity with the 
English language and a widening range of permanent 
interests. Such religious and social influences as are 
brought to bear to induce them to maintain their solidar- 
ity, although factors of great importance in determining 
the probable future of the race in New England, are after 
all, as we shall see, essentially forces operating from with- 
out, appealing, for the most part, to no deeper motives 
than pride of place and name. To regard the French 
Canadians as a permanently insoluble element in New 
England society is, I am convinced, at once to misinter- 
pret and to disparage them. 

Turning now to the question of occupations, we find 
that the French Canadians are still, as they have always 
been in New England, predominantly an operative class. 
While the circumstances under which they began to come 
have materially changed, the field in which they then 
found assured and remunerative employment has con- 
tinued to attract them more strongly than any other. 
According to the census of 1890, 58.17 per cent, of the 
French Canadians engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States were found in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, this percentage being higher than for any 
other race. Various forms of domestic and personal ser- 
vice engaged 18.1 per cent. ; agriculture, fishing, and min- 
ing, 13.87 per cent. ; trade and transportion, 8.73 per cent.; 
and professional occupations, 1.13 per cent. The propor- 
tion of females employed was very high. The number of 
foreign-born French Canadians in gainful occupations in 
New England in 1890, according to the classification 
adopted by the census, was as follows : — 
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All 

Occupations. 


I. 

Agricult- 
ure, fish- 
ing, and 
mining. 


II. 

1 Profes- 
1 sions. 


III. 

Domestic 

and personal 

service. 


IV. 

Trade and 
transpor- 
tation. 


V. 

Manufact- 
ures. 




M. 

9,100 
13,687 

6,651 
39,134 

8,91)5 

6,064 

83,531 


F. 

4,350 
6,946 
725 
15,647 
4,217 
2,413 

34,298 


M. 


F. 


| M. 

52 

| 78 

j 50 

323 

72 

| 45 

620 


F. 

34 
40 
47 
123 
35 
20 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 

41 | 

73 

8 

252 

36 

32 I 

i 

442 


M. 


F. 


Me. 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 


982 

1,163 

2,136 

2,243 

388 

622 


18 
4 
16 
12 
1 
3 


2,149 
2,603 
1,498 
6,346 
1,515 
738 


312 
409 
328 
1,260 
119 
117 


955 
1,413 

54S 
4,258 

952 

638 


4,962 
8,430 
2,319 
25,964 
6,068 
4,221 


3,945 

6,420 

328 

14,000 
4.026 
2,241 


Total 


7,434 


54 


299 


14,849 


2,543 


8,664 


61,964 


30,980 



The next table shows, in connection with the total 
French Canadian population of each State, the totals for 
all occupations and for each of the five classes of occupa- 
tions as above, without distinction of sex : — 



•Total F.C. 

popnla- 
I tion. 

I 


All occu- 
pations. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Maine .... J 38,556 
New Hampshire j 48,470 
Vermont . . . 32,291 
Massachusetts . 1 152,891 

Rhode Island . i 34,775 

j 

Connecticut . j 24,821 


13,450 
20,633 

7,276 
54,781 
13,212 

8,477 


1,000 
1,167 

2,152 

2,257 

389 

625 


86 
118 

97 
446 
107 

65 


2,461 
3,012 
1,824 
7,606 
1,634 
855 


996 
1,486 

666 
4,510 

988 

570 


8,907 
14,850 

2,647 
39,964 
10,094 

6,462 


Total . . . . j 331,804 


117,829 


7,488 


919 


17,392 


9,106 


82,924 



These figures show that rather more than half of the 
French Canadian population of New England in 1890 
were engaged in gainful occupations of various sorts. 
The range of employments is now wide, and tends to 
increase as the population becomes more stable, and the 
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comparative advantages of different occupations are more 
clearly perceived. To a considerable extent, the French 
Canadians now have their own physicians, lawyers, den- 
tists, and, of course, priests. Many are skilled mechanics, 
especially carpenters, painters, plumbers, masons, machin- 
ists, and engineers, while a respectable number are builders 
and contractors. Nearly all branches of trade are numer- 
ously represented, particularly such as handle the neces- 
saries and more common conveniences of life. Large 
establishments and wholesale houses, however, are infre- 
quent. Most large shops, in communities where the 
French Canadians are numerous, find it to their advan- 
tage to employ French clerks or attendants, as well as 
American. The French Canadians do not seem to like 
the sea, and very few of them are sailors or fishermen ; 
but they are found everywhere in the logging camps and 
in rafting operations, especially in Maine. French Cana- 
dian policemen, firemen, and watchmen are common. 
Farming is not a favorite occupation, although many have 
taken up farms in remote places, and by industry and 
frugality have attained fair success. In some parts of 
Vermont one hears complaint of the extent to which they 
have taken possession of old and run-down farms, and 
established themselves where before scarce any foreigners 
could be found. Many, of course, are common laborers, 
or eke out an uncertain livelihood at such work as re- 
quires the minimum of intelligence and skill. The women, 
among whom work is honorable, are frequently found 
assisting their husbands or brothers in shops and stores, 
while entering largely into the skilled occupations common 
to their sex. They are not, however, as a rule, very satis- 
factory as domestic servants, comparing unfavorably with 
the Irish in this respect. 

It is as operatives, however, that the French Canadians 
are most commonly thought of, and as such that they are 
most in evidence. As the statistics show, 82,924, or 
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over 70 per cent, of the total number employed in New 
England in 1890, were in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries ; and, of this number, quite the largest propor- 
tion were to be found in factories and mills. As we have 
seen, there are good historical reasons for this ; but much 
is also attributable to the nature of the workman himself. 
From the standpoint of the employer, the French Cana- 
dian has many of the qualities of an ideal " hand." He is 
quick to learn, active and deft in his movements. He 
is contented with his work, and, usually, with his wages ; 
and he does not expect undue consideration. Docility 
is one of his most marked traits. He is not over-energetic 
or ambitious. His main concern is to make a living for 
himself and his family, and, if that seems to have been 
attained, he is little troubled by restless eagerness to be 
doing something higher than that in which he is at present 
engaged. Above all, he is reluctant, as compared with 
the Irish, to join labor unions, and is loath to strike. His 
easy satisfaction with moderate proficiency partly accounts 
for the fact, reported by many mill agents, that compara- 
tively few become competent and reliable foremen or 
overseers, and that the French Canadians are likely to 
work best under the supervision of some one not of their 
own race. 

How far, however, the French Canadians constitute at 
the present time a distinct factor of much importance in 
the industrial world of New England, is a question on 
which it is not altogether easy to pass a confident judg- 
ment. It is certain that for a time, when contract immi- 
gration was at its height, their numbers and their necessi- 
ties tended unmistakably to lower wages in the industries 
in which they were engaged. They were willing to work 
for less than others, and for that very reason were im- 
ported. But I doubt very much if this is as true now as 
it was formerly. The general testimony of manufacturers, 
so far as I have been able to obtain it, as well as of many 
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prominent French Canadians and local officials, is that 
the wages of French Canadian operatives are now practi- 
cally the same as the wages of others, for the same kind 
and grade of work ; and, while this is not the same thing 
as saying that wages have not declined, any very noticea- 
ble decrease due to the presence of this particular class of 
foreigners would be likely to be remarked by those cor- 
respondents plainly hostile to the French Canadians. 
Moreover, although the French Canadian immigration 
has been large and rapid, it is only a small part of the 
total foreign immigration which has poured into New 
England in the last twenty years. Of the cities of 25,000 
population or over, noted in a preceding table, Man- 
chester, N.H., was the only one in which in 1890 the 
French Canadians outnumbered the Irish, while in Fall 
River and New Bedford the numbers of the two races 
were nearly equal. Only in Maine and New Hampshire 
did the number of persons having either father or mother 
French Canadian born exceed the number of those having 
one or both parents born in Ireland. There would seem 
to be no reason why any general effect upon wages 
should be attributed to the presence of the one class 
rather than the other. As a matter of fact, of course, 
wages are the result of the operation of competitive 
forces, little regardful of race lines ; and, even if the 
French Canadians were, from any cause, willing to work 
permanently for lower wages, their numbers are too small 
to enable them to fix a standard, except, perhaps, for 
some small community in which they preponderate, and 
where outside competition is not effective. Of 344,610 
persons employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries in New England in 1890, only 82,924 were 
French Canadians. 

Where the French Canadians have the advantage of 
other classes of foreigners is in their ability to live cheaply 
and, according to their standards, comfortably on a small 
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income, and at the same time save money. To an unusual 
degree they have the virtues, not too common among the 
working classes in America, of industry, frugality, and 
thrift. In spite of moderate ambitions they are not lazy, 
but prefer to work, if work can be had. They live at a 
minimum, spend less than they earn, and save the differ- 
ence. Savings-bank deposits, large holdings of real estate? 
'and extensive ecclesiastical properties, not to mention the 
large sums formerly sent to Canada, offer abundant testi- 
mony to their "effective desire of accumulation." But 
the French Canadian is not thereby disposed to work for 
less. He merely saves more. It is in his evident content- 
ment and prosperity, his command of financial resources as 
the fruit of economical living, that he most frequently in- 
curs the dislike of his fellow-workmen, and hears his race 
dubbed " the Chinese of the East." Rarely is he an 
object of public charity or poor relief. It is from his own 
earnings that he pays his physician, provides food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for his family, and buries his dead. 

I am unable to think, therefore, that the presence of 
the Canadian French any longer gives to employers ad- 
vantages which they would not otherwise possess, or con- 
stitutes to the laboring classes in New England a menace 
and a threat. The inevitable tendency to uniformity of 
condition makes strongly against the perpetuation of 
incidental distinctions. Employers hire men, not races. 
Certainly, in comparison with many aliens who throw 
themselves upon the hospitality of the United States, the 
French Canadians represent a relatively high grade of 
intelligence and morality; and, while they have yet to 
demonstrate their permanent worth as citizens, industri- 
ally they do not seem to be .playing either an objectionable 
or an unworthy part. 

For a number of years after the French Canadians 
began to come to New England, the permanency of their 
stay was generally regarded as an open question, with the 
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indications pointing to a negative answer. Certain it is 
that the larger part of the first arrivals showed little 
disposition to make permanent homes in "the States." 
Driven by poverty at home to seek employment abroad, 
most of them stayed only long enough to save a few hun- 
dred dollars, and then returned to Canada. So there were 
to be found along the main lines of travel two well-defined 
movements of population : one from the Province of 
Quebec to New England ; and the other, somewhat smaller 
and less uniform, from New England back to Quebec. 
With every energy bent to the accomplishment of the one 
object of saving the largest possible amount of money 
in the least time, the French Canadians not only accepted 
employment wherever it was to be had and on whatever 
terms, but lived often in a manner little adapted to con- 
ciliate their English-speaking neighbors. It was essen- 
tially a shifting population, with scarce any appearance of 
permanence. The amount of money sent to Canada from 
the manufacturing towns of New England was very great, 
and formed another cause of the ill-will with which these 
aliens were regarded. Perhaps nothing illustrates better 
the marked change which has taken place in the status of 
the French Canadians than the almost complete trans- 
formation at both of these points. Very few of the 
French now return to Canada to stay, or even look for- 
ward to such a possibility; and the amount of money now 
sent out of the country, while considerable, is very small 
in comparison with former figures. 

Among the surest indications of a disposition to per- 
manency in a foreign population are, first, the increased 
number of real estate owners, and, second, the number of 
voters. On neither of these points, so far as the French 
Canadians are concerned, does it seem practicable to 
obtain statistics at once accurate and complete ; but such 
figures as are to be had are in the highest degree instruc- 
tive. The thirty-seven cities and towns from which 
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returns were received in 1897 reported 7,409 French 
Canadian owners of real estate, holding property of an 
assessed value of $13,579,158. This does not include the 
very large amount of real property devoted to religious 
and educational purposes. I have taken the lowest esti- 
mates in each case. There can be no question that the 
totals for all of the New England States, if they could be 
procured, would far exceed these figures. Both in num- 
ber and in value the holdings have increased rapidly 
in the last ten years, and the increase still continues. 
Aside from church and school property, — the value of 
which must now be reckoned among the millions, largely 
free of encumbrance, — the real estate held by the French 
Canadians is mainly residence property, though in the 
larger centres the amount of business property owned by 
them is considerable. While large numbers of the French 
still live, of necessity, in corporation tenements and board- 
ing-houses, one of the strongest desires among them is 
to own their own homes ; and, in the accomplishment of 
this object, they have availed themselves largely of the 
facilities offered by building and loan associations. It 
should be remembered that in many small manufacturing 
towns the individual ownership of real estate is rendered 
difficult through the ownership of large parcels of land 
by the corporation, and the requirement that all employees 
shall live in the tenements of the company. Mr. Gagnon, 
in his testimony before the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor in 1881, gave a good case in point.* 
Grosvenordale, Conn., including Mechanicsville, had a 
French Canadian population of 2,400, of whom only 
twelve were real estate owners; Gardner, Mass., with a 
French Canadian population of only 766, had seventy- 
three owners of real estate. It is probable that a good 
deal of the residence property everywhere represents a 
relatively high cost to its owners, much of it having been 

* Thirteenth Annual Report (1882), p. 20. 
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bought on various schemes of partial payments, at high 
rates of interest. 

These figures show substantial and permanent gains. 
No less remarkable is the progress in the direction of 
citizenship. The same cities and towns from which 
statistics of property-holding have just been given report 
17,448 French Canadian voters in 1897 ; and this number, 
like the other, is undoubtedly much smaller than the total 
for New England. Taking into account all the circum- 
stances, the showing is highly creditable. It should not 
be forgotten that the conditions on which suffrage is 
granted are less easy in New England than in many of 
the States of the Union. While nearly one-third of the 
States extend the privilege of voting to aliens who have 
resided in the country for various periods, not exceeding 
two years, and declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, complete naturalization, conditioned on five years' 
residence, is required in all of the New England States. 
Further, in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut the 
voter must be able to read the English language, — a 
requirement of some seriousness in the case of a foreigner 
already in middle life. A suggestive feature of the 
matter is seen in the fact that, as a rule, the impulse to 
seek naturalization has come from the French Canadians 
themselves, in the persons of a few of their leaders. 
The French Canadians have never been sought after 
and catered to, in any noticeable degree, by either of 
the great political parties; nor has their disposition to 
qualify for the franchise been greeted with cordiality 
by any class of Americans. On the other hand, it may 
be doubted whether the rank and file have as yet devel- 
oped a very keen interest in the subject. lb is the leaders 
who, convinced that the race has come to stay, have 
determined to secure for their countrymen, as rapidly as 
possible, the privileges and rights of American citizen- 
ship. 
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It will be convenient to combine in one exhibit the 
statistics of voters, property owners, and valuation, for 
a number of cities and towns having a large French Cana- 
dian population, as reported in 1897. 

Estimated Estimated num- Estimated 
number of ber of owners value of 

Places. voters. of real estate. real estate. 

Biddeford, Me 600 200 $300,000 

Brunswick, Me 150 58 100,000 

Lewiston, Me 800 202 623,030 

Waterville, Me 600 350 500,000 

Manchester, N.H 1,350 600 900,000 

Nashua, N.H 500 — * — « 

Winooski Falls, Vt 350 300 400,000 

Fall River, Mass 1,500 — t 2,000,000 

Fitchburg, Mass 326 328 481,325 

Holyoke, Mass 1,000 — * — » 

Lowell, Mass 1,300 305 975,000 

New Bedford, Mass 472 375 902,053 

North Adams, Mass 450 147 816,000 

Southbridge, Mass 400 225 400,000 

Spencer, Mass 350 1,000 200,000 

Springfield, Mass 500 150 12,000$ 

Worcester, Mass 1,407 350 1,000,000 

Central Falls, R.I 650 253 750,000 

Manville, R.I 250 200 — * 

Pawtucket, R.I 420 650 350,000 

Woonsocket, R.I 1,300 500 1,500,000 

Waterbury, Conn 600 130 340,000 

It does not appear that the French Canadians are in- 
clined to attach themselves en masse to any one political 
party. Although the general introduction of the secret 
ballot has almost wholly done away with the coercion and 
intimidation of employees which formerly disgraced elec- 
tions in not a few manufacturing towns, the French Cana- 
dians are still somewhat prone to take their national poli- 
tics from their employer, not through fear or servility, but 
rather from a feeling that the employer, with his obviously 
greater interests, must be right. In local elections it is 

* No definite report. t " 360 pay taxes of $50 or over." 

t Apparently an error 
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frequent testimony that they are not to be counted on to 
support either party or any general policy, but are liable 
to put their votes up for sale, not for money, but for politi- 
cal or social concessions. The French Canadian is not 
venal, in the sense of being open to bribery with money, 
but his instinct of self-government is rather rudimentary, 
and his docility makes him the easy dupe of demagogues, 
who play upon his ignorance, his pride, or the selfish and 
temporary interest of his class or race, sometimes with 
disastrous results. 

A respectable number have held political office. The 
legislatures of each of the New England States have had, 
as some of them still have, French Canadian members; and 
the race is frequently represented in city councils and 
boards of selectmen in communities in which French 
Canadians are numerous. Other offices commonly held 
by them are those of deputy sheriff, justice of the peace, 
notary public, assessor and collector of taxes, coroner, 
and postmaster, together with positions on various State 
boards, local boards of health, and school committees. 
Comparisons at this point, for any purpose, should of 
course be made witli the number of voters, not with the 
total French Canadian population. 

There remains to be considered the threefold question 
of religion, education, and language. It is at these points 
that, from the time of their first arrival in New England 
to the present day, the French Canadians have been most 
seriously disparaged and most bitterly denounced. 

The French Canadians are, with no exceptions worth 
considering, Roman Catholics. Brought up in Canada in 
the faith and practices of the Church, they cling to it here 
as there, and their children do not forsake it. In the 
early days of their sojourn in New England the Church 
in Canada was indisposed to exert itself on their behalf. 
Their coreligionists in their new home viewed them with 
suspicion and dislike as disturbers of the economic peace, 
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and their language stood as a barrier between them and 
the ministrations which they craved. In the mixed par- 
ishes of French and Irish there was frequent clashing, 
sometimes open rupture. So far as religious and moral 
training were concerned, they were as sheep having no 
shepherd. It is to Bishop Goesbriand of the diocese of 
Vermont that the credit belongs of first endeavoring to 
care systematically for these scattered and neglected 
French. Father Hamon has vividly recounted the ardu- 
ous and self-denying labors of this zealous prelate, and the 
long struggle for the acceptance and realization of his 
policy. That policy was, in brief, to gather the French 
Canadians into separate parishes under the charge of 
French-speaking priests, Bishop Goesbriand being firmly 
convinced that in this way only could the loss to the 
Church of many thousands of its members be averted. 
The extent to which this policy has been adopted may be 
learned from the list of parishes given on an early page of 
this article. Opposed for a time by the hierarchy at Que- 
bec, and viewed askance by the authorities of the Church 
in New England, it has, nevertheless, won its way rapidly 
to a position of general acceptance. At the present time, 
wherever considerable numbers of Canadian French are 
gathered, French parishes and French priests are the rule ; 
and, while mixed parishes are still numerous, they will 
usually be found to contain either a small proportion of 
French Canadians, or else a small proportion of any other 
race. 

Along with the organization of separate parishes has 
gone, somewhat less widely, the establishment of paro- 
chial schools. These schools, under the direct charge of 
the parish priests, with teachers drawn from the various 
Catholic sisterhoods, give instruction in the usual element- 
ary subjects, in both English and French, a half day's 
session being usually devoted to exercises in each lan- 
guage. Probably a large majority of the French Cana- 
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dian children are to be found enrolled in these schools, 
although I have not been able to obtain figures showing 
the number ; and to a large proportion the parochial 
school is the beginning and end of the educational course. 
Save in a few of the larger cities, the public schools make 
little or no provision for children who cannot speak Eng- 
lish; and, while the public schools are free to all, many 
of those who most need education derive scanty benefit 
from them because of the obstacle of language. Not 
many French Canadian children complete a grammar 
school course, although the number is much larger than 
formerly ; and comparatively few reach the high school. 
The love of knowledge among them is not keen, and the 
temptation of the factory and shop is strong. 

These two forces of church and school are the two most 
powerful agencies for the maintenance of distinctive racial 
and social characteristics among the French Canadians. 
The authority and influence of the priest are very great. 
He is not only the religious head and guide of the parish, 
but the adviser and counsellor of every member in it. 
To him are referred the greatest variety of questions, — 
personal and family troubles, labor disputes, political 
programs, financial and business undertakings; and, on 
each and all, his opinion carries the utmost weight. In 
the maintenance of law and order his influence is indis- 
pensable. Many a community of Canadian French owes 
its general good peace and orderliness far more to the 
priest than to the police. 

But the parochial school and the Church are also 
immensely potent in confirming and perpetuating the 
use of French as the language of common intercourse. 
With systematic instruction in the use of French, with 
French-speaking teachers and priests, and with French 
as one of the media in the services of the Church, the 
Canadian finds his incentive to learn English mainly in 
the needs of his industrial or business life. Few French 
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Canadians, when they come to the United States, can 
speak English ; and the older people, especially the women, 
often do not learn it at all, even after many years of 
residence. With the young people it is different. To 
them the mastery of the language sufficiently to make 
themselves understood is not difficult, and is, moreover, 
a valuable part of their stock in trade. But, in learning 
English, they do not cease to use French. In nine cases 
out of ten the young Frenchman learns to speak an 
imperfect English, because his chance of earning good 
wages is thereby enhanced; but he worships in French, 
and French continues to be the language of his home and 
his friends. 

In the perpetuation of the French language quite the 
strongest influence, next to that of the Church and the 
school, is wielded by the societies of St. Jean Baptiste. 
These societies, in character partly social and partly 
philanthropic, are to be found in nearly or quite all the 
French Canadian parishes, and in many mixed parishes 
as well. The membership comprises the leading men of 
the parish, through whom, consequently, the society 
comes to exercise great weight in parish affairs. Con- 
ducting all their proceedings in French, the spirit and 
objects of these organizations are well summed up in 
the motto, " Notre Religion, notre Langue, nos Mceurs." 
To safeguard and advance the interests of the French 
Canadians in the United States, to preserve the unity and 
identity of the race, and especially its language, customs, 
and religion, are the chief aims of the national society of 
St. Jean Baptiste; and to these they have adhered, and 
still adhere, with resoluteness and tenacity, notwithstand- 
ing all the liberalizing and Americanizing tendencies of 
the Roman Church, and in spite of the condemnation of 
the Baltimore Congress, in 1889, in its declaration that 
" national societies, as such, have no reason for existence 
in the Church in this country." 
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It can hardly be necessary for me to say, in this con- 
nection, that I hold no brief either for or against the 
French Canadians ; and I am certainly not unmindful of 
the enormous impulse to social betterment emanating 
from the Roman Catholic Church. I can but think, how- 
ever, that the evident purpose of French Canadian leaders, 
lay and clerical, to preserve, if possible, the distinctive 
characteristics and the language of their race in this 
country, justly exposes them and their followers to criti- 
cism and suspicion. Protestations of loyalty and patriot- 
ism, while doubtless sincere, nevertheless ring hollow to 
the average man, when accompanied, as in this case, by 
zealous and systematic measures to keep themselves 
apart. Whatever the reality may be, the appearance is 
un-American. Neither the spirit nor the conditions 
of American life are favorable to the maintenance of 
distinct groups of population, bounded by lines of race, 
and kept together by the twin forces of a common lan- 
guage and a common religion ; and so long as the French 
Canadians, either of their own motion or under the direc- 
tion of their leaders, occupy such a position, no amount 
of property-holding, no general exercise of the suffrage, 
and no patriotic declarations or services will suffice to 
remove the impression that they are still, in essential 
spirit, aliens and foreigners, living among us because to 
do so is pleasant and profitable, and not because they 
genuinely mean to become one with us. 

While, however, the attitude of the French Canadians 
at this point seems to me to call only for condemnation, I 
am not inclined to think that the evils likely to result 
from it, save to the good name and influence of the French 
Canadians themselves, are very serious. The very policy 
of isolation, putting the race as it does on the defensive, 
seems doomed in the nature of things to failure. For that 
policy rests upon the theory that a distinct national type, 
formed in one country during generations of undisturbed 
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growth, can be made to persist in another country where 
nearly every essential condition of life is wholly different, 
and where every economic and political consideration de- 
mands readjustment and change. For such a theory 
there is no sufficient justification in experience. Indeed, 
there is no need to look beyond the present situation in 
New England, so far as the French Canadians are con- 
cerned, to see how little the theory actually works as it is 
intended to work. In spite of every effort to prevent it, 
the use of French as the language of common life is 
steadily giving way before the demands of industry, the 
desire for active political equality, and the influence of 
the free public schools. Among the younger native-born 
generation in particular, the desire to remain in any sense 
a peculiar people is very much weakened. That New 
England has any reason to apprehend the creation of an 
imperium in imperio, either social, political, or religious, 
I think there is exceedingly little ground for believing. 
Nor do I believe that such an idea, whatever its particular 
form, has at the present day the firm hold that it once had, 
even among the French Canadian leaders themselves. 
At the same time, the reactionary policy of which I have 
been speaking has a moral influence which should not be 
underestimated, and which is likely to retard, though it 
cannot prevent, the inevitable absorption of the race in 
the cosmopolitan American people. 

Absorbed or not, however, the French Canadians are in 
New England to stay. When the emigration first began 
to assume considerable proportions, the threatened depop- 
ulation of Canadian parishes, and the probable loss to the 
Church of many who went, caused wide-spread alarm in 
ecclesiastical quarters; and bishops and clergy made every 
effort to discourage and check the movement. Failing in 
this, and the occasion for opposition being partially re- 
moved by the organization of French Canadian parishes 
among the emigrants, there was started the agitation 
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known as repatriation, having for its object the return of 
the French to Canada. In 1875 the legislature of Quebec 
appropriated $60,000 in aid of immigration, to encourage 
the opening and settlement of new lands. Part of this 
sum was used to induce French Canadians in New Eng- 
land to return, and an agent was appointed for the pur- 
pose ; but the whole scheme failed almost completely, so 
far as the United States were concerned. To-day one 
hears nothing of repatriation. The Church in Canada no 
longer actively opposes emigration ; and Father Hamon's 
book, with its outspoken championship of the policy of the 
French Canadian leaders in New England, is dedicated to 
Cardinal Taschereau. Of the thousands who have come, 
a very small number have ever gone back permanently to 
their old homes. Many have essayed to do so, only to 
find their former surroundings no longer attractive ; and 
in a short time they have come again. The old people 
still cherish the idea of an ultimate return to the land of 
their fathers, but with the others such an idea has hardly 
the substantiality of a pleasing hope. They still speak of 
Canada with affection, but it is here that they will end 
their days. 

In matters of every-day habit and appearance there is 
still much that is distinctive, and not a little that is 
picturesque, about the life of the French Canadians in a 
New England community. They are still much inclined 
to live by themselves, in a particular section of the town 
or city. In some larger places a few individuals and 
families have attained a measure of social equality with 
native Americans. For the most part, however, they are 
regarded as a class apart, and associate but little with 
persons not of their own race. Nowhere do they seem to 
be looked upon, as a class, with entire favor, and in 
private are often spoken of with contempt ; but their 
work is necessary, their trade important, and their polit- 
ical support not to be despised. The women are fond 
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of dress, and in their early years are often unusually 
attractive ; but, with hard work and many children, they 
fade quickly. The older people complain that the 
younger generation spends its money too freely, and that 
frugality and thrift are less general than formerly. 
Whether such is the case I have no means of knowing. 
All classes are fond of ceremonies, and make much of 
weddings, funerals, and church festivals. Even under 
untoward conditions the general tone of life is buoyant 
and friendly, as of those who take the world with a light 
heart. 

What the immediate future of the French Canadians 
in New England is to be belongs rather to prophecy than 
to such a discussion as has been here attempted. It may 
be pointed out, however, in conclusion, that their perma- 
nent worth, as an element in the population, is pretty 
certain to be measured by the extent to which they con- 
tribute to the economic sanity and the good citizenship 
of which the country is just now particularly in need. 
Whether they have within themselves the ability to pass 
from the position of laborers, operatives, and small trades- 
men into that of leaders of industry, only time can show. 
At present the indications are not altogether hopeful. 
Politically, they are too few in number to exercise more 
than local influence ; and even that will assuredly be 
minimized, unless they identify themselves completely 
with the American spirit which they profess to love. The 
time for apprehension, if such there ever was, lest our 
institutions should be overborne by this " horde of indus- 
trial invaders," is past. The dangers of the future are for 
the French Canadians, not for us. 

William MacDonald. 
Bowdoin College. 



